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WHITEHEAD’S DENIAL OF SIMPLE LOCATION 


NE of the most important features of Whitehead’s Science and 

the Modern World is a vigorous critique of what the author 
ealls ‘‘the fallacy of simple location.’’ This expression, due no 
doubt in part to its catchy phrasing, was quickly taken up by the 
philosophical public; but unfortunately this widespread reception 
was not accompanied by an equally widespread grasp of White- 
head’s meaning. In expositions and criticisms of Whitehead’s 
philosophy one can find a wealth of divergent interpretations of 
the phrase. The doctrine of simple location is sometimes inter- 
preted as an absolute theory of space-time,’ sometimes as the re- 
striction of a particular natural entity to one unique space-time 
region,? sometimes as the denial that the space-time relations of a 
particular are essential or intrinsic to it.2 And in contradistinction 
to all these versions, it is sometimes held that Whitehead’s denial of 
simple location is conceived as applying not to particulars at all, 
but to universals.* This confusion reaches its climax in Chapter V 


1‘‘But the initial statement of the meaning of ‘simple location’... 
shows that the ‘fallacy’ lay in the ascription of an absolute position in Space 
and Time to a bit of matter without reference to other regions of Space and 
Time.’’ (Dorothy M. Emmet, Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism, London: 
Macmillan, 1932, p. 176, fn. 3.) Cf. R. Das, The Philosophy of Whitehead 
(London: James Clarke & Co., 1938), p. 29. 

2‘ These prehended occasions have their ‘location’ in space and time, and 
the prehending occasion also has its location. And the denial of ‘simple loca- 
tion’ is the denial of the exclusiveness of these several locations.’’ (E. B. 

‘McGilvary, ‘‘Space-Time, Simple Location, and Prehension,’’ in Paul A. 
Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University, 1941, p. 230.) Cf. Joseph Needham, ‘‘A 
Biologist ’s View of Whitehead’s Philosophy,’’ ibid., p. 261. 

3**In fact, the assertion of ‘significance’ and the denial of ‘simple 
location’ are one and the same thing in Whitehead.’’ (Victor Lowe, ‘‘ White- 
head’s Philosophical Development,’’ ibid., p. 95.) The doctrine of ‘signifi- 
cance’ asserts that the spatio-temporal relations of an event are intrinsic to it, 
so that it inherently contains a reference beyond itself, via those relations, to 
all other events. 

4 ‘*, . . it seems to me that the real point of Dr. Whitehead ’s criticism 
of simple location is that it is events, not objects, that have simple location.’’ 


(R. B. Braithwaite, Review of Science and the Modern World, in Mind, n.., 
XXXV, p. 493.) 


, 
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of Lovejoy’s Revolt Against Dualism,® when Professor Lovejoy pur- 
ports to find seven different senses of ‘‘simple location,’’ a list in- 
cluding all the variants so far cited, plus a few of his own. It is 
not difficult to see that Lovejoy is playing Whitehead’s imprecision 
for a little more than it is worth. But it must be confessed that 
the philosopher himself is not without some responsibility for this 
situation; for on the basis of a superficial reading of his rather 
ambiguous remarks on this subject, it is not easy to frame a clear 
notion of his meaning. Such being the case, an elucidation of the 
exact meaning which Whitehead attaches to the phrase, based on a 
careful study of his own words in the light of the philosophie con- 
text in which they occur, would not be without value for the study 
of Whitehead’s thought. 

In Science and the Modern World Whitehead introduces his 
discussion of simple location with the following definition : 


By simple location I mean one major characteristic which refers equally both 
to space and to time ... The characteristic common both to space and time 
is that material can be said to be here in space and here in time, or here in 
space-time, in a perfectly definite sense which does not require for its explana- 
tion any reference to other regions of space-time.? 


At first sight it would seem that by the doctrine of simple location 
Whitehead means simply an absolute theory of space-time, whereas 
by the denial of simple location is intended a relational theory of 
space-time. For we can only locate a bit of material, m, in a given 
region, x, without thereby having to refer to the relations of m to 
other bits of material located in other regions, provided that the lo- 
eation of m in z is a fact which is not constituted by the spatio-tem- 
poral relations of m to other bits of matter, but is rather something 
other than and prior to these relations, viz., the occupancy, on the 
part of m, of a certain region of space-time, x; in other words, this 
is possible only if there is an absolute space-time in which matter is 
located. It is only if there is such an absolute space-time, which 
has some sort of being independent of the matter which is ‘‘in’’ it, 
that we can mean anything by m’s being located in zx other than m’s 
having certain spatial relations to other particles. Therefore, to 


5 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1930). 

6 This is indicated by the fact that he supports only two of his seven 
senses by direct quotations from Whitehead in which the phrase in question is 
used. What he has done is to take seven different theories, some of which 
are actually maintained by Whitehead, and lump them all together, without 
any apparent warrant for doing so, under the title ‘‘denial of simple location.’’ 

7 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: 
Maemillan, 1925), p. 72. 
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say that we can truly speak of the location of a material particle in 
space-time without referring to its spatio-temporal relations to 
other particles is to affirm an absolute theory of space-time. And 
the denial of this position—i.e., the assertion that we can only spec- 
ify a location for m by giving m’s spatio-temporal relations to 
other particles—would be equivalent to a relational theory of space- 
time. 

In reopening the discussion in the next chapter, Whitehead 
gives another definition which seems to have the same purport. 


To say that a bit of matter has simple location means that, in expressing its 
spatio-temporal relations, it is adequate to state that it is where it is, in a defi- 
nite finite region of space, and throughout a definite finite duration of time, 
apart from any essential reference of the relations of that bit of matter to other 
regions of space and to other durations of time.® 


Again it seems that if we can give the spatio-temporal status of 
a bit of matter apart from any essential reference to other regions 
of space and other durations, it can only be because its spatio- 
temporal status is not essentially bound up with its spatio-temporal 
relations to other entities. And in asserting this possibility, we are 
asserting an absolute theory of space-time. 

But the sentences immediately following the passage first quoted 
give the lie to this seemingly obvious interpretation of Whitehead’s 
meaning. 


Curiously enough this character of simple location holds whether we look on a 
region of space-time as determined absolutely or relatively. For if a region 
is merely a way of indicating a certain set of relations to other entities, then 
this characteristic, which I call simple location, is that material can be said to 
have just these relations of position to the other entities without requiring for 
its explanation any reference to other regions constituted by analogous rela- 
tions of position to the same entities. In fact, as soon as you have settled, 
however you do settle, what you mean by a definite place in space-time, you 
can adequately state the relation of a particular material body to space-time 
by saying that it is just there, in that place; and, so far as simple location is 
concerned, there is nothing more to be said on the subject.® 


This throws a completely new light on the matter. The key 
sentence in this passage is the last one: Whatever you mean by a 
definite spatio-temporal location, whether you mean a chunk of 
absolute space-time, or a set of spatio-temporal relations, ‘‘you can 
adequately state the relation of a particular material body to space- 
time by saying that it is just there, in that place; and, so far as 
simple location is concerned, there is nothing more to be said on the 


8 Ibid., p. 84. 


9 Ibid., p. 72. Cf. also ibid., p. 84, where the second definition quoted 
above is followed by a similar remark. ~ 
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subject.’”? Thus what a theory of simple location holds is not that 
a spatio-temporal location can be specified without mentioning re- 
lations to other spatio-temporal locations ; but that however we spec- 
ify a definite spatio-temporal region, a bit of matter (or an event, 


' or whatever else our natural unit happens to be) can be said to be 


just in this region and in no other. We are thus to interpret the 
‘‘reference’’ in the initial definition as meaning not a mention of 
other spatio-temporal regions, but rather a ‘‘reference’’ of the bit 
of matter itself to other spatio-temporal regions—i.e., a location of 
the body in other regions as well as the one in question. To hold 
a theory of simple location is not to deny that in locating the spatio- 
temporal region of a natural entity, it might be necessary to specify 
spatio-temporal relations to other regions ; but it is to deny that once 
the region is located, the natural entity in question can itself be 
‘‘referred’’ to (or located in) other regions. Thus ‘‘this concept 
of simple location is independent of the controversy between the 
absolutist and relativist views of space or of time.’’?® On the ab- 
solutist theory, to occupy a region of space-time means to have a 
certain relation to a part of an independently existing entity, viz., 
space-time; on the relativist theory, to occupy a region of space- 
time means to have a certain set of spatio-temporal relations to 
other entities which occupy (in the relational sense) other spatio- 
temporal regions. But on either theory simple location is express- 
ible. On the absolutist theory it is expressed by saying that the 
natural entity in question, m, does not have an analogous relation . 
of occupancy to any different spatio-temporal region. On the rela- 
tivist theory, it is expressed by saying that m does not also have any 
other complete set of spatio-temporal relations to other natural en- 
tities. Thus contrary to first appearances, the doctrine of simple 
location does not express an absolute, as opposed to a relativist, 
theory of space-time. It asserts, not that a natural entity occupies 
a spatio-temporal region independently of any relations it might 
have to other regions or the occupants thereof, but rather that it 
occupies this spatio-temporal region to the exclusion of occupying 
any other. The fallacy of simple location, then, could have been 
more unequivocally termed ‘‘the fallacy of single location,’’ and 
its denial could then have been called ‘‘the theory of multiple loca- 
tion.”’ 

_ This interpretation is confirmed by an examination of the criti- 
cisms which Whitehead goes on to make of the concept of simple 
location, and the alternatives which he would substitute for it. In 
Chapter IV of Science and the Modern World Whitehead sketches 


10 Ibid., p. 84. 
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a scheme of thought which would involve the denial of simple loca- 
tion. For the theory that nature consists of material particles, 
simply located in space and time, we are to substitute the notion of 
the realization of a natural entity as ‘‘a gathering of things into 
the unity of a prehension;.... This unity of a prehension defines 
itself as a here and a now, and the things so gathered into the 
grasped unity have essential reference to other places and other 
times.’’ In this scheme ‘‘the idea of simple location has gone. 
The things which are grasped into a realised unity, here and now, 
are not the castle, the cloud, and the planet simply in themselves; 
but they are the castle, the cloud, and the planet from the stand- 
point, in space and time, of the prehensive unification. In other 
words, it is the perspective of the castle over there from the stand- 
point of the unification here.’’** Thus if we accept this view of 
nature as made up of unities of prehension, we give up simple lo- 
cation. The components of such a prehensive unity are not simply 
located at the region of prehension, nor simply located at their 
region of origin, but, qua involved in that prehension, they are at 
both places. They are at their point of origin, from the stand- 
point of the prehensive region; or they are at the prehensive region 
with the mode of location at their place of origin. Hence they are, 
in somewhat different senses, at both places, and are at neither 
exclusively. And if any entity is involved as component in many 
prehensive unifications, it will correspondingly have many loca- 
tions. The following quotation also gives the same picture of what 
results from the denial of simple location. 


My theory involves the entire abandonment of the notion that simple location 
is the primary way in which things are involved in space-time. In a certain 


sense, everything is everywhere ... in every other location. Thus every spatio- 
temporal standpoint mirrors the world.12 


The effect of these passages ‘is to confirm our interpretation of 
‘simple location’’ as meaning single location. For if to abandon 
the theory is to hold that the same event is in many places, then by 
implication the theory itself holds that an event can only be in one 
place. 

A second confirmation for our interpretation can be found in the 
. fact that if the denial of simple location is so interpreted one can 
understand why Whitehead considered it to be of such central im- 
portance in his philosophy. For one of the central contentions of 
Whitehead’s metaphysical writings is the ‘‘mutual immanence’’ of 


11 Ibid., pp. 101-102. 


12 Ibid., p. 133. See also Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality 
(New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 208.- 
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all actualities. The particular events which make up the world 
are not ‘‘separate and unmixed,”’ each isolated from its fellows in 
its own spatio-temporal bounds, but are in some sense contained 
in each other. In fact, every actuality is ingredient, to some ex- 
tent, in every other actuality. The following are two of the many 
passages in which Whitehead sets forth this conviction. 


All entities, including even other actual entities, enter into the self-realization 
of an actuality in the capacity of determinants of the definiteness of that 
actuality.13 


In fact if we allow for degrees of relevance, and for negligible relevance, we 
must say that every actual entity is present in every other actual entity.14 


It is clear that the denial of simple location as here interpreted 
is simply this Principle of Mutual Immanence applied to actuali- 
ties insofar as they occupy space-time. In other words, it is the 
consequence of that principle for the structure of space-time. For 
if a given actual entity, A, is included in every other actual entity 
and every actual entity occupies a region of space-time, then it 
follows that A is present, to some degree, in every space-time 
region. It occupies primarily the region in which it ‘‘happens,’’ 
but it is present to some extent wherever it is included as a com- 
ponent in another actual entity. And this means, according to 
the Principle of Mutual Immanence, that it is present in every 
space-time region. 

Every actual entity in its relationship to other actual entities is in this sense 
somewhere in the continuum, and arises out of the data provided by this stand- 
point. But in another sense it is everywhere throughout the continuum; for 
its constitution includes .. . the continuum; also the potential objectifications 
of itself contribute to the real potentialities whose solidarity the continuum 


expresses. Thus the continuum is present in each actual entity, and each 
actual entity pervades the continuum.15 


Our interpretation, then, in addition to conforming to the passages 
in which Whitehead explicitly uses the phrase in question, makes 
intelligible the central position which the denial of simple location 
holds in the Whiteheadian scheme of thought. 

Our exegesis cannot, however, be considered complete until we 
have specified to some extent the sense in which Whitehead holds 
that an event is multiply located. It might be suspected that 
Whitehead is covertly introducing an ambiguity into the word 
‘Sin,’’ that when he speaks of an event, A, being in the region 
where it occurs he is using the word in the ordinary sense, but 

18 Process and Reality, p. 340. 


14 Idid., p. 79. 
18 Ibid., pp. 104-105. 
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that when he speaks of A being in other regions (or other events) 
he means what would be more ordinarily expressed by saying that 
A has causal influence on those regions or those events. If such 
were the case, the denial of simple location would only be, in a 
current phrase, a ‘‘subtly disguised attack on ordinary language’’ 

Whitehead’s thesis would reduce to the proposal that we use the 
word ‘‘in’’ wherever the phrase ‘‘has causal influence on’’ is ordi- 
narily used. However, a brief review of the concrete interpreta- 
tion given to mutual immanence in the Whiteheadian philosophy 
will show that this is not the case. 

The ‘‘actual occasions’? of which Whitehead’s world consists 
are conceived as momentary acts of experience,’® each of which 
has other actual occasions as the immediate data of its feeling; 
each actual occasion experiences other particular events not 
through some ‘‘representative idea’’ or subjective modification of 
itself, but directly, without mediation.‘7 Thus a given actual oc- 
easion contains other actual occasions as parts in the sense in which 
an immediate experience contains its data as parts.® And in 
Whitehead’s view, this is a quite literal sense of ‘‘part.’’ An 
actual occasion is conceived by Whitehead to consist of a certain 
synthesis, or ‘‘mode of togetherness’’ of its data,’® a ‘‘ way of hous- 
ing the universe.’’?° Anything which is immediately felt by an 
experiential event is thereby literally an ingredient of that event.”* 
Now in Whitehead’s philosophy it is actual occasions—immedi- 
ate unities of experience—which in the fundamental sense occupy, 
or are located in, spatio-temporal regions; it is the perspective 
relations between actual occasions which constitute the spatio- 
temporal continuum.” Therefore the data of an actual occasion, 
as parts of that actual occasion, will be located in its spatio- 
temporal region, in basically this same fundamental sense. And 
since a given actual occasion will be immediately felt or ‘‘pre- 
hended’’ by many actual occasions, it will form part of many such 
experiences, and so will literally be located in many space-time 
regions. 

16 Ibid., pp. 65, 124. 

17 Ibid., pp. 351, 78, 230, 363. 

18 Ibid., pp. 29, 81, 249, 252. If it seems difficult to conceive a datum as 
‘*part’’ of an experience, let us remember that these data (other actual oc- 
casions) are themselves acts of experience; so that what is involved is the 
phenomenon of one feeling forming part of a more inclusive feeling, a phenom- 
enon which receives daily illustration in our own experience. 

19 Ibid., pp. 32, 321; Science and the Modern World, pp. 137, 251. 

20 ieee and Reality, p. 124. 


21 Science and the Modern World, p. 38. 
22 Ibid., pp. 104-106; Process and Reality, p. 118. 
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It is true that the sense in which an actual occasion is present 
in the region where it ‘‘occurs,’’ is distinguishable from the sense 
in which it is present in a region where another actual occasion, 
for which it is a datum, occurs. In the first case it is present in 
the mode of ‘‘subjective immediacy’’ or ‘‘formal reality’’; it is 
present as an act of receiving data from without and synthesizing 
them into an immediate unity of feeling. In this mode an actual 
occasion is singly located ; it can happen as a complete, self-enclosed 
whole only once. In the second case it is present in the mode of 
‘objective immortality’’ or ‘‘objective reality’’; it is present in 
its status as a datum for other unities of feeling. In this mode it 
is multiply located, for it can play the part of datum in many 
actual occasions, occupying many space-time regions.”*> But the 
point is that, since the immediate data of an experience are, in 
Whitehead’s world, literally parts of that experience, these senses 
are not fundamentally distinct; they differ only as whole and part. 
In its subjective immediacy a given actual occasion, A, occupies a 
space-time region as an integral whole, a complete unity of feeling 
which, as of that moment, is in no immediately felt unity. with any 
entities beyond its bounds. Whereas in its objective immortality 
A is always present in a region as one partial component of a felt 
unity among others. In other words, in the one case A occupies 
completely an atomic space-time region; in the other cases it oc- 
cupies only part of such a region. But this is not a fundamental 
difference ; just as the sense in which a musical phrase is in space- 
time, and the sense in which the first note of the phrase is in space- 
time, are not fundamentally different senses. The same intuitive 
sense of ‘‘in’’ is applied in both cases; in the former to a whole, 
in the latter to a part. Therefore Whitehead, in insisting that an 
event must be conceived of as ‘‘in’’ many space-time regions, is 
not covertly using ‘‘in’’ in two widely different senses. He is con- 
sistently using the term in the only fundamental sense which can 
be assigned to it in the context of his philosophy, i.e., the ordinary 
intuitive sense of ‘‘in’’ suitably interpreted for the use in a meta- 
physics of experiential events. 

We are now in a position to give a more precise general formu- 
lation of the fallacy of simple location. It was pointed out above 
(pp. 715-716) that the ‘‘fallacy’’ consists in holding that a natural 
entity could be in only one space-time region. We can now, in the 
light of our further discussion, make this more explicit as follows. 
A philosopher commits the fallacy of simple location if and only if 


23 For the distinction between these two modes of being see Process and 
Reality, pp. 34, 38, 44, 71, 89, 335-336. 
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he holds that, in whatever sense of spatio-temporal location is fun- 
damental in his philosophy, a spatio-temporal entity can be located 
in only one region of space-time. And, conversely, a philosopher 
avoids the ‘‘fallacy’’ if and only if he holds that, in his basic sense 
of location, a spatio-temporal entity can be located in more than one 
space-time region. 

We should not jump to the conclusion that a philosopher could 
only escape the fallacy of simple location by embracing White- 
head’s account of the world as consisting of experiential events 
enjoying immediate feelings of each other. The crucial feature of 
Whitehead’s relation of immediate experience, by virtue of which 
it rules out simple location, is the way in which it necessitates the 
inclusion of one particular event within another. Therefore any 
other relation which would do the same job—which would break 
down the hard and fast boundaries between spatio-temporal par- 
ticulars and enable them literally to form parts of each other— — 
would serve equally well for avoiding the ‘‘fallacy.’’ It does seem 
difficult to find another such relation which might plausibly be 
supposed to hold universally, but we cannot say a priori that this 
is impossible. 

If the correctness of our interpretation has been confirmed by 
the considerations herein adduced, the task of evaluating the suc- 
cess of Whitehead’s attack on simple location can now be under- 
taken with increased understanding of the problems involved. 


Wiuuiam P. Aston 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





HOW TO RESOLVE DISAGREEMENT IN ‘‘ATTITUDE”’ 


T is more than a generation since the theory of the applicability 

of scientific method to the domain of morals and conduct was a 
significant discovery. This discovery was an articulation of a 
practice already in progress, but it helped to make the extension of 
scientific method more deliberate. When, therefore, many current. 
ethical writers deny the scientific thesis, they might be said to be 
‘still debating the question ‘‘How is a science of value possible?’’ 
when the possibility of that science can be directly inferred from 
its actuality. In particular, they forego the study of the actual 
ways of value formation and change for which psychology and the 
social sciences provide rich material. A good deal of current eth- 
ical writing exhibits a relatively unsophisticated neglect or igno- 
rance of these sciences. Such neglect cannot be excused by the 
pretension of only wishing to clarify the ethical language of the 
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ordinary man. For this only means studying the same problem 
in terms of a less sophisticated theory. For instance, the term 
‘‘attitude,’’ which is capable of a thorough analysis in terms of 
recent psychological theory, will be left unspecified enough to allow 
for a rather simplified modern rendition of the old conflict of will 
and reason. The language of the ordinary man can become mean- 
ingful only if it is related to other parts of his behavior and that 
makes any concentration on ethical language alone at best super- 
ficial. ; 

It should be noted that frequently the social scientists them- 
selves are not fully clear about the nature of their work when they 
come to theorize about it. Thus some of them have insisted that 
the social scientist is required to make explicit his own valuations 
and have considered this a final step, being quite unaware that an 
even more crucial phase of the social scientist’s work consists in 
criticizing and changing values. In philosophy the range of theo- 
ries concerning value formation is at its widest. Given a general 
uncertainty about objective empirical standards of good and bad, 
writers at one extreme accentuate subjectivism, trusting to persua- 
sion and propaganda, not argument, toward those who do not think 
as they do. (If attitudes are not subject to scientific criticism, 
then manipulation by persuasion seems the only alternative short of 
physical violence.) Writers at the other extreme take refuge in a 
variety of superempirical standards. Nor is an alliance between 
positivism and supernaturalism uncommon. 

It is often urged, when the scientific determination of values is 
argued against, that the instance of contemporary political con- 
flicts clearly shows the limitation of science. ‘‘ Will scientific argu- 
ment convince Hitler?’’ is this objection at its briefest. To answer 
this objection it must be realized that the existence of scientific 
value judgments does not imply a universal capacity for making 
them. As with every other kind of scientific statement, the making 
of scientific value judgments depends on the appropriate training. 
For value judgments in particular a certain emotional training is 
indispensable. Our science is often adequate enough to tell us the 
causes of the failure of rationality. It is frequently inadequate in 
telling us how to relieve this failure. Some day we might even be 
able to convince the Hitlers. Till that day some of us will remain 
in the somewhat uncomfortable position of knowing better what is 
good for them than they themselves know. Descartes and even 
Hume notwithstanding, le bon sens is not so equitably distributed 
and ethical conclusions are not accessible by so short a chain of 
reasoning as these men thought. It only seemed so when ethics was 
considered largely outside the pale of science. 
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A peculiar kind of idealism still haunts ethical thought when 
the good, value, the source of obligation is sought in some one 
standard, commandment, or principle, or in some set of them. As 
stated, the latter are merely verbal, and no force derives from the 
mere statement. Many commandments that once were taken seri- 
ously are later treated with indifference or a smile, as the injunction 
that ladies must not or (when many already do) ought not to smoke. 
The factor from which the force and appeal of standards, com- 
mandments, and principles derive is desire. It is in desire that all 
imperativeness resides; and injunction can channel it, but not 
create it. 

To say that desire is fundamental does not mean to assert an 
easy subjectivism. There is, first of all, a wide gap between desire 
and awareness of desire. Desire does not easily translate itself 
into consciousness and verbal statement. It just as easily mis- 
translates itself, and a part of moral endeavor consists in dis- 
covering what we really desire as apart from what we think and 
say we desire. This consideration alone gives an indication of the 
possible scope of objective investigations and shows that the mere 
assertion of an ‘‘I desire’’ or an ‘‘I approve’’ is far from termi- 
nating inquiry. (The discrepancy between our public and private 
moral codes should be noted in this context.) 

To distinguish what is thought or said to be desired from what 
is actually desired is an important first step in ethical inquiry. 
But those who oppose that which is desired to that which ought to 
be desired would not be satisfied yet. They would say that some 
actual desires ought to be resisted, that some things that are not 
desired ought to be desired. This apparently difficult objection 
turns out to be quite answerable once it is brought to mind that no 
desire exists in a vacuum, but in an interrelated context of other 
desires and in an environment where it finds its objects. Desires 
need to be harmonized among themselves and with the world within 
which they operate. The need for equilibrium and the conditions 
of the surrounding world furnish an objective basis for the criti- 
cism of particular desires. 

Desires are plastic, but not indefinitely so. There are many fac- 
tors giving the impulsive energy of desire its forms. Part of the 
determination is biological in the sense in which desires for food, 
sex, or thought seem to spring directly from somatic structure 
(though not, of course, the varying particular natures these desires 
assume). Part is, just as obviously, cultural. The determinations 
are often conflicting and so give rise to new resolutions. When 
certain traditional ethics contrasted inclination and obligation, the 
force of obligation was derived from another inclination. Kant 
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unwittingly testifies to this when he derives duty from a noumenal, 
as contrasted with the empirical, part of the self. What he unwit- 
tingly testifies to are impulses beyond those of our ordinary aware- 
ness. Where in the past people said noumenal self, oversoul, 
superconscious, we tend to say unconscious. But the referent is 
nearly the same and must of course be given proper consideration 
in ethical inquiry. The present account does not deny the legiti- 
macy of the distinction between what is desired and what ought to 
be desired, but it claims that the referent of that distinction is to 
be found nowhere else except among the variables and invariables 
of impulsive energy taking the forms of a plurality of desires that 
find their objects in society and nature. That which ought to be 
desired is always ultimately implicit in what is desired. It aims 
at achieving better what és desired. 

It has already been implied that any particular desire is neither 
fixed nor even of a clearly determinate character. Were desires 
fixed and were it true, for instance, that there existed such opposed 
drives as a death drive and a life-asserting drive, then the question 
of what ought to be done would always have two opposed answers 
both equally true. But all the evidence seems to indicate that the 
trend of desire is towards some homeostasis or equilibrium. This 
is implied already in Aristotle’s assertion that happiness is the 
ultimate goal of all activity. This assertion is, of course, an em- 
pirical generalization and requires that happiness be defined. An 
adequate definition of happiness would, I think, include such factors 
as pleasure, minimum of anxiety and of rigidity, integration of 
impulse, capacity for growth. When happiness is so defined it 
turns out that all seeming exceptions to the generalization actually 
confirm it. A particularly striking illustration is afforded by the 
case of masochism, where there is an apparent seeking of suffering 
but where more extended analysis reveals that a lesser pain is used 
to allay what is, to the individual, a greater pain. Neurosis is an 
adjustment, too; but the nature of the psychic dynamism is re- 
vealed in the fact that no one chooses to be neurotic. 

The assertion that happiness is the ultimate goal of all activity, 
being an empirical generalization, is subject to modification. It 
may even be false. But if it is true, then the question whether one 
ought to pursue happiness can no longer be raised. For the ‘‘ought”’ 
implies a choice that does not exist. It might seem that one could 
still raise the question whether happiness is good. But that would 
be to act like Margaret Fuller when she declared she accepted the 
universe. (Good and bad, with Aristotle and Spinoza, are defined 
in reference to desire, not the other way round.) 
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It should be noted that the present account in no way conflicts 
with the evidence adduced by anthropologists about the plasticity 
of human nature and the variety of ways in which cultural inte- 
gration can be achieved. A cross-cultural definition of happiness 
may well be arrived at which, while requiring such factors as mini- 
mum of anxiety and of rigidity, would allow for a wide variety of 
differing practices. But if there are differing ways in which happi- 
ness can be achieved, does it not narrow the range of the thesis of 
the scientific determination of what is good? Does it not justify 
the existentialist, at least in part, when he insists that freedom 
consists in inventing oneself without any antecedent standards 
that can serve as guides? How is one to answer Santayana’s ques- 
tion when in his autobiography he speculates whether his father’s 
decision to send him for his education to America was a good one 
and then concludes that if he was to become the man he is, his 
father’s decision was all to the good? Now there are probably few 
situations in which, given two or more alternatives, reasoning 
would not incline one to select one as preferable. To that extent 
scientific method holds sway. But of course neither science nor 
choice is the sole determinant of a person’s career and a more or 
less accidental variety of encounters exerts its own weight. The 
existentialist’s freedom, then, denotes less choice than possibility. 
The existentialist’s free leap, if it is not determined by reason, is 
likely to be itself caused by some factor that hides its weight in un- 
consciousness. With regard to rational choice, it should be stressed 
that it requires experimentation. But the complexity of conduct 
is exhibited in the fact that in trying to bring a mute craving to 
expression, we engage in a series of actions and these actions neces- 
sarily shape and misshape that craving. And misshaped craving 
makes further choice less likely to be rational. Hence adult society 
persists so much in battling with the determinations of childhood. 

Up to this point our problem has been approached in rather 
individualistic terms and that has the advantage of stating one 
aspect of it in its sharpest outlines. When one starts with the 
individual, it is indeed possible to conceive irreconcilable conflicts 
between individual and individual, or at least groups of individuals. 
There may be as little community among men as there is between 
men and tigers or men and mosquitoes; at least practices have not 
yet been worked out to make the peaceful co-existence of these 
groups possible. When Russell in one of his favorite arguments 
opposes Buddha with his love of neighbor to an alleged Nietzsche 
with his love of power and says there are no superior standards to 
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decide between the two, he exemplifies this thesis. It is conceivable 
that human beings might differ so much as to make community 
impossible. But concrete empirical analysis usually shows that men 
aim at quite different objectives than they immediately pursue, 
that their hostilities and antagonisms are roundabout ways of achiev- 
ing objectives that the individual could achieve otherwise at less 
cost to others and to himself and that he would achieve otherwise 
if he knew how. Did Hitler, for instance, just love power, and is 
that the ultimate thing to be said about him? It can easily be 
shown that his mass meetings expressed a desire for belonging and 
his destructions a desire for security that found only very precari- 
ous satisfactions in the activities he chose. 

The conclusion, then, is that valuations and biases can not only 
be made explicit but that they can be subjected to criticism and 
modification as well. The facts of the social and natural environ- 
ment and the psychic striving towards equilibrium provide the ob- 
jective points of reference for a criticism of values. Any partic- 
ular attitude is far from final. The finalities of some contemporary 
writers on ethics have been found to be as capable of further analy- 
sis in psychology as the atom in physics. It should be noted that 
when it is argued that disagreement in attitude can be resolved, 
what is demanded is not the giving up of part of our individuality, 
but rather the better expression of individuality that can be 
achieved through agreement. 

Thus we recur to an earlier assertion. We possess enough 
knowledge in the case of the disagreement of two parties to know 
the way of agreement that would be of benefit to both parties. We 
know what both parties ultimately wish to do, a wish they cannot 
articulate either to themselves or in their actions. So one of the 
real problems is not to ask whether there are value judgments, but 
how to get people to make them. 

When arguing for the extension of scientific method to the field 
of conduct, naturalist ethics described what was already becoming 
the practice of the sciences. Undoubtedly further ways of coping 
with the problems of conduct will be discovered in the future. But 
any further advance will be, as with all significant discoveries, on 
the basis of the present theory. I believe, therefore, that any view 
which neglects or ignores or does not understand naturalist ethics 
is in danger of fighting what already is an antiquated battle. 


JOSEPH Katz 
Vassak CoLLEGE 
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The Philosophy of Edmund Montgomery. Morris T. KEETON. 
Dallas (Texas), University Press in Dallas, 1950. xi, 386 pp. 
$5.00. v 

The Hermit Philosopher of Iiendo. I. K. SrepHens. Dallas 
(Texas), Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. xiii, 
402 pp. $5.00. 


Vernon Loggins, in introducing his biography of the sculptress, 
Elisabet Ney, and her husband, the biologist and philosopher, 
Edmund Montgomery (Two Romantics and their Ideal Life, New 
York, The Odyssey Press, 1946), remarked that ‘‘in naming the 
two one instinctively rejects custom and gives first place to the 
woman!’’ To place Montgomery, the thinker, before Ney, the 
glamorous doer, seemed to Loggins as impossible as to place Juliet 
before Romeo in reciting their names. Yet it is precisely such an 
inversion of prominence that the authors of the two books under 
review intend, and carry through successfully. In justice to Mr. 
Loggins’ view, let it be said that to. do so was not easy; there is 
nearly forty years of research presented in these companion vol- 
umes of complementary studies.. Mr. Stephens, long a member of 
the department of philosophy in the Southern Methodist University, 
began his studies of the life and work of Montgomery in 1929; Mr. 
Keeton, as a student under Mr. Stephens, became interested in 
Montgomery in 1935. Both men have published earlier articles 
on various aspects of their subject. These articles have been re- 
vised, rechecked, and included in these two volumes, which, in fair- 
ness to both authors and their close and harmonious co-labor, should 
be considered together as making up one definitive work. 

Edmund Montgomery (1835-1911) was the illegitimate son of 
a prominent Scottish lawyer. He was educated and trained for the 
practice of medicine in Germany. While studying at Heidelberg 
and informally discussing philosophic problems with such thinkers 
as Christian Kapp, Jacob Moleschott, and Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Montgomery met and was captivated by Elisabet Ney. After a 
brief career in biological research and teaching in London, Mont- 
gomery developed tuberculosis. The young couple sought a climate 
in which his illness might mend. Ney, however, became embroiled 
in the politics of German unification, and the climate of Europe 
took a turn for the worse. Emigrating to America, Montgomery 
and his wife first attempted to run a plantation in Georgia and then 
moved to Hempstead, Waller County, Texas, where they took over 
an ante-bellum mansion and the estate it dominated, Liendo 
Plantation. Texas at that time was by no means the center of 
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wealth, refinement, and culture which it has since become. These 
two spoiled Europeans were face-to-face with the frontier. 

Under the difficult conditions of life at Liendo, Montgomery 
continued his biological studies and his consideration of their philo- 
sophic implications. Despite generally poor health and trouble 
with his eyes which hampered his microscopic studies, he continued 
to work as much as he could, to write and to publish articles in 
both biology and philosophy. His work, while never widely 
known, attracted the attention of some of the leaders of thought in 
his time. Under the spur of economic necessity, he emerged from 
his isolation for a few years to become a leader in the Democratic 
party in Waller County and in this period gave expression to a 
democratic social philosophy akin to the socialist nationalism of 
Edward Bellamy. Finally, during the last decade of his life, 
Montgomery published two books: one, The Vitality and Organiza- 
tion of Protoplasm (Austin, Texas, 1904), an attempt to summarize 
his biological hypotheses; the other, Philosophical Problems in the 
Light of Vital Organization (New York and London, 1907), a de- 
velopment of his early (1871) critique of the Kantian epistemology 
and a summary of what he regarded as the philosophic consequences 
of his biological research. 

It is the story of this career with side-glances at the parallel and 
more celebrated achievements of Miss Ney that Stephens tells with 
a wealth of detail and a clear understanding of the influence of 
these biographical data on the growth of Montgomery’s ideas. 
Keeton has done the equally difficult task of explicating in detail the 
biologically grounded philosophy of Montgomery, indicating its 
relations to other systems of thought prior to and contemporary 
with it and annotating its similarities to organismic philosophies of 
our own times. If Loggins is right, the chief difficulty faced by 
Stephens was to draw Montgomery out of the shadow of Miss Ney. 
Keeton’s difficulty might be described as that of drawing Mont- 
gomery out of the obscurity of his own style. His achievement in 
doing so is, for the most part, extraordinarily successful ; I hope it 
will not be considered carping to point out that Keeton’s style is 
itself somewhat tortuous and that there are pages in his book in 
whose light this reader, at least, did not see light. 

Montgomery’s philosophy is presented by Keeton under five 
heads: life, matter, mind and self, knowledge, morality and religion. 
After these chapters, there is a final evaluative summary of ‘‘Mont- 
gomery’s place in the history of thought.’’ The conception of life 
which Montgomery developed was central to his philosophy because 
he believed, ‘‘ Every philosophical question, rightly put, is a physio- 
logical one.’’ He disputed against both vitalism and mechanism, 
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offering as his alternative an organicism which, because it followed 
the results of his microscopic studies of cell-formation, he insisted 
had to be non-aggregational. A living organism is distinguished by 
five characteristics: (1) the significance of its parts depends upon 
their places in the whole; (2) a living organism can reconstitute 
itself after damage, maintaining its identity of structure during 
the changes (‘‘ Life is this process or activity or cycle of alternating 
chemical disintegration and reintegration,’’ Keeton, p. 3); (3) the 
pattern of relations which the organism manifests has developed in 
an evolutionary interaction with its environment; (4) the evolution 
of the organism is ‘‘creative of primary novelty and irreducible 
diversity’’—emergent evolution; (5) the development and the ac- 
tivities of the organism are in every respect and without residue 
accountable for as the natural effects of natural causes. 

Vital organization, with its specific powers, is, in Montgomery’s 
theory, a particular case of a general hypothesis about the nature 
of matter. ‘‘To be matter, according to Montgomery, is simply to 
be any particular complex of specific energies’ (Keeton, p. 53), 
where a specific energy is ‘‘a power to react to particular condi- 
tions in certain definite ways; it is a mode of intrinsic reactivity’’ 
(Keeton; p. 51). In regarding matter thus, Montgomery avoided 
the difficulties of nineteenth-century materialism with its ‘‘inert 
matter and separable energy.’’ By identifying matter as a particu- 
lar constellation of energies, he moved from the theory of energy 
as an imponderable substance to a view which conceived energies as 
relationships, ‘‘relational properties of objects, constitutive of them 
and not separable from their nature.’’ This view of matter and 
energy is reflected in Montgomery’s doctrine of substance (‘‘the 
relative identity of structure and function during internal and 
environmental changes’’) and in his theory of causality (that ‘‘sub- 
stantiality . . . involves agency, force, or actuating power’’ and 
that effects may transcend their causes). 

Montgomery distinguished ‘‘mentality’’ as one of the specific 
capacities of the human organism from ‘‘ mental states,’’ or insub- 
stantial conscious content. With respect to the latter, Montgomery 
asserted that this content is all that is immediately present in con- 
sciousness and that these states are our only immediate source of 
knowledge. Beyond this, he assumed the necessity that something 
substantial exists, and that our immediately present, insubstantial 
conscious content has transcendent reference to substantial ex- 
istence. With respect to the former, Montgomery asserted that it 
was not a different type of being from body, but merely a unique 
mode of reacting to the extra-mental. Thus he avoided a mind- 
body dualism by allowing a duality of mental and extra-mental 
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modes of response. Mentality is an ‘‘evolutionally specified’ mode, 
serving man’s adjustment to his natural environment. In terms of 
these views of mentality and mental states and of what has previ- 
ously been presented as Montgomery’s theory of organicity and sub- 
stantiality, ‘‘a self is an integral complex of inherently reactive 
powers utilizing mental states in characteristic actions for guid- 
ance’’ (Keeton, p. 167). One product of the complex reaction of 
the self to its environment is knowledge. Arising thus, in the con- 
text of an evolutional adaptation of organism to its environment, 
knowledge must be instrumental to the preservation and develop- 
ment of the organism. ‘‘It can be no mirror of, imprint of, copy 
of, or identity with that environment’’ (Keeton, p. 299). 

The capstone of Montgomery’s philosophic outlook was what he 
described as a ‘‘naturalistic humanitarianism’’ in ethics and re- 
ligion. His position was closely akin to that of the scientific human- 
ists of today. He believed that the foundations of the moral and 
religious life of man lie in the interactive process of the adjustment 
of the total human organism to its total environment, both social 
and natural. The body, then, is the source of all religio-ethical pos- 
sibilities and ‘‘can no longer be regarded, morally speaking, as an 
obstructive or an indifferent agent’’ (Keeton, p. 233). Nor, alter- 
natively, can man be considered ‘‘a passive object pushed about by 
external moral agents, natural or supernatural’’ (ibid.). Religion ~ 
and ethics are modes of reaction characteristic of the organismal be- 
havior of the self. Montgomery was the better able to conceive of 
such ‘‘higher’’ effects as naturally caused because of his rejection 
of the argument that an effect could not be greater than its cause. 
Nature itself, however, he did not regard as moral; morality 
emerges with the development of man. Morality is social; ‘‘a 
delicate effluence of human reciprocity. . . . A saintly anchorite is 
certainly the very reverse of a moral being. He is, indeed, a griev- 
ous sinner against the social order and life’’ (Keeton, p. 271, quot- 
ing Montgomery’s article on ‘‘The Scientific Basis of Religious 
Intuition’’). The culmination of Montgomery’s social ethics is an 
agrarian democracy, opposed to the developing plutocracy of Ameri- 
can economic life in the late nineteenth century. 

Mr. Keeton’s final estimate of Montgomery is very just. He rec- 
ognizes that Montgomery’s influence has been felt only slightly, if 
at all, among later philosophers, although organismiec philosophies 
of a similar sort, notably that of Whitehead, have been widely 
studied. He feels that Montgomery’s close study of biology in- 
troduced a valuable emphasis in his philosophy which is absent from 
contemporary organismic naturalism. The course of both scientific 
and philosophic thought in the last half-century seems to Keeton 
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to have produced an intellectual climate within which Mont- 
gomery’s ideas might well receive some of the attention they failed 
to command in their author’s lifetime. There is no doubt that 
Keeton is in love with his subject—but his love is not blind. 

The two-volume study here reviewed may help to call attention 
to Montgomery’s work; certainly if it does not, it is through no 
fault of the authors. The Southern Methodist University Press, 
which has contributed the handsome format of these books, might 
make an equally valuable contribution by publishing in book form 
a collection of Montgomery’s essays, illustrating the major themes 
of his thought as they are discussed by Keeton, and, possibly, a 
facsimile edition of Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital 
Organization. For Keeton’s work proves the desirability of mak- 
ing Montgomery’s thought more readily available, even as Stephens 
proves that it is quite possible to say ‘‘Edmund Montgomery and 
Elisabet Ney.”’ 


JosEPH L. Buau 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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"HOxyn. E. P. Papanoutsos. Athens, Greece: Ikaros. 1949. 450 
pp. 


Many people impressed wih ancient Greek philosophy may have 
wondered what modern Greek philosophy is like today. For this 
reason a review of Professor Papanoutsos’ book should be of in- 
terest. 

On the European continent today most of the older philosophers 
have received their graduate philosophic training in the German 
universities, much in the same way as Royce, Santayana, and James. - 
Most thinkers of this background bathed in Hegelian waters. Mr. 
Papanoutsos was brought up in this idealistic tradition, a fact which 
largely accounts for predilections away from recent American and 
British moral philosophies. 

This book comes to inform us that modern Greece is manifesting 
a growing interest in philosophical inquiry for its own sake, eman- 
cipated from philological dictates. It has many merits: clarity of 
thought and careful organization of material are displayed through 
an erudition which is combined with a historical survey of repre- 
sentative ethical formulations and a critical exposition conducive to 
the constructive purposes of the author. 

The book is divided into five parts. Chapter 1 is on Ethical 
Rationalism from the beginnings of ethical theory and Socrates 
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down to the transition to Descartes and Spinoza. Chapter 2 is de- 
voted to Kantian Ethics, and Chapter 3 is centered around the 
theme of Positivistic, Scientific, and Biological Ethics. Chapter 4 
is on the question of Moral Values whose formulation owes much to 
Husserl’s phenomenological method and the findings of Max Scheler 
and N. Hartmann. Finally, the author inquires into the meaning 
of Virtue. In this section he becomes interestingly suggestive and 
articulates his ethical position by integrating past teachings and 
personal insights. The central themes of his position are the assur- 
ance of individual freedom, ethical meaningfulness, and the types 
of moral life. 

Mr. Papanoutsos is interested in the cognitive use resulting from 
philosophical inquiry into the meaning of morality. Thus, the pur- 
pose is not to moralize but to expand knowledge. He tells us that 
‘‘ethical theory does not posit values, it studies the problems perti- 
nent to the existence and the hierarchy of moral values .. ., it does 
not issue commands .. ., it helps us to comprehend how the deonto- 
logical principles of moral life are formulated and how they func- 
tion’’ (pp. 236-237). 

The moral act receives a prominent place in this book. The au- 
thor thinks it is necessary for understanding ethics to have a his- 
torical-cultural acquaintance with ethical situations. Moral acts 
are avenues of the World-spirit’s manifestations. But historical- 
cultural acquaintance, though necessary, is not sufficient for ex- 
planation. An understanding of the moral act itself requires more 
than descriptive acquaintance with ethical situations, for the moral 
act includes the self and the activity, both within a context. While 
activity can be exhaustively described, the self cannot, for it requires 
a phenomenological method, a search for essences of the self, of ‘‘its 
significance and deeper meaning,’’ which would reveal pure logical 
structure. This revealed structure exemplifies pervasive traits of 
the World-spirit. 

Professor Papanoutsos is naturalistic to the extent that he does 
not hypostatize value, but sees it as a relational property. Moral 
acts are not values, they have value. 

However, there is a methodological dualism in his treatment of 
the components of the moral act, the self and the activity. The self 
is understood phenomenologically, whereas the activity is under- 
stood descriptively by means of the method common to both the 
natural and social sciences. His dualism prevents him from at- 
taining a naturalistic unity. He attempts a synthesis between 
idealism and realism, which, however, does not satisfy the natural- 
istic demand for continuity of analysis. 

His moral philosophy indicates that the Greeks of the present 
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generation have not lost their taste for their ancestors’ ethos. He 
belongs to a long tradition openly sympathetic to reason, which has 
pronouncedly emphasized and utilized in ethics the notions of Acts 
and Virtues on the levels of both individual and social paedeia. He 
offers a stimulating account of occidental ethical theory with notable 
thoroughness, a fact which makes one regret that the content of so 
penetrating and informative a book is not available in the language 
of the English-speaking people. 


JOHN PETER ANTONOPULOS 
New York City 


Ethics and Society. An Appraisal of Social Ideals. By MELVIN 
Raper. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 1950. xii, 401 pp. 
$3.25. 


This book is ‘‘a discussion of the meaning of a good society”’ 
in terms of an examination of traditional ethical philosophies and 
such current social programs as liberalism and Marxism. Professor 
Rader’s discussion begins with a sympathetic and illuminating con- 
sideration of formalistic ethical theories, which, however, he re- 
jects in favor of a version of teleological ethics. In the develop- 
ment of this point of view, Professor Rader attempts to find a basis 
for objective, though non-absolutistic, moral ideals in certain al- 
legedly universal needs of human nature, the existence of which he 
finds suggested in certain recent work in sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry. Unfortunately, however, Professor Rader’s 
discussion of this material is of the sketchiest; and since he asserts 
that ‘‘one man, or one group, attains happiness in quite a different 
way from another’’ (p. 118), one cannot be sure whether he has 
uttered anything more than a tautology. In general, Professor 
Rader’s discussion of analytic issues in ethical theory is marred, 
it seems to me, by two systematic confusions. He appears to think 
that the formulation of a universal scheme of values is the only 
way in which the possibility of objectivity in ethics can be de- 
fended; and he discusses relativism as though it were a moral 
theory instead of a theory about morals. 

In his discussion of social ideals, Professor Rader makes the 
attempt to combine certain aspects of socialism with liberal dem- 
ocratic objectives. He argues for the advisability of ‘‘ piecemeal 
democratic social engineering,’’ and a ‘‘mixed economy, combin- 
ing private enterprises, cooperatives, and state-owned or state-con- 
trolled establishments’’ (p. 353). Professor Rader’s discussion 
here is stimulating and informative. Occasionally his anxiety for 
peace leads him to the unnecessary blurring of important differ- 
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ences between contending social programs, and to what seems, at 
least to this reviewer, like a curious imbalance of emphasis. In 
his treatment of liberalism, for example, he tends to emphasize its 
role as the ideology of the middle-class; on the other hand, while 
he is critical of Russian Communism, and regards it as ‘‘ Marxism 
debased and distorted by contact with primitive social conditions”’ 
(p. 351), he nevertheless treats it in the main as a genuine attempt 
to achieve socialist ideals, instead of treating its ‘‘socialism’’ as 
the rhetoric of an imperialistically inclined bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, Professor Rader is on the whole sensitive to the 
humane ideals implicit in both traditional liberalism and nineteenth- 
century socialism, and there are few studies of these problems for 
the beginning student which are so lively, and so obviously based 
on extensive first-hand acquaintance with primary sources. As an 
analyst, Professor Rader is perhaps a bit too impatient to draw 
practical moral conclusions. He uses terms like ‘‘society’’ and 
‘‘community’’ without any apparent sense of the depths of equi- 
vocation they contain, and only rarely discusses political issues 
in terms of the collision of concrete interests which generate them. 
On these matters, Professor Rader sometimes seems to think that 
a well-placed and moral word is enough to settle the issues at stake. 
Nevertheless, despite these strictures, his book has a number of 
considerable merits, both negative and positive, which are rare in 
text-books. It does not usually bend a complex doctrine to make 
it illustrate the simpler philosophy of the author of the text-book; 
and it succeeds, as do very few texts, in communicating the urgency 
and importance of the issues involved. On most of the themes 
with which he deals, Professor Rader’s scholarship is informed and 
judicious, his conscience alert and decent, and his moral edrnest- 
ness invincible. 


C. F. 


An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics. S TEpHEN 
EpELsTon Touutmin. London and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. xiv, 228 pp. $3.25. 


This extremely interesting book in a sense bids good-bye to 
‘‘value-theory.’’ Instead of beginning by asking whether ‘‘reason’’ 
is logically relevant to moral judgments, it begins by accepting the 
fact that supporting arguments are usually offered for moral judg- 
ments, and that some are plainly better than others; and it then 
goes on to take as its crucial question, ‘‘ What kinds of argument, of 
reasoning, is it proper for us to accept in support of moral deci- 
sions?’’ (p. 64). Though a brief statement will not do justice to 
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the subtlety of Mr. Toulmin’s analysis, in general he holds that, 
where a decision concerning individual action is in question, refer- 
ence to an existing standard (e.g., keeping promises) is a support- 
ing reason; and where these standards are themselves in question— 
that is, where some social reform is contemplated—reference to 
considerations of welfare and the prevention of avoidable suffering 
is all that can be asked for from the point of view of ethics. 

The root fallacy in traditional philosophic puzzles as to the 
meaning of ‘‘good,’’ according to Mr. Toulmin, is the belief that 
there is some single set of logical criteria, or some unitary conception 
of reason, applicable to all modes of discourse; and this fallacy 
arises from a failure to consider logical criteria in connection with 
the actual functioning of language in behavior. The question of 
what is, and what is not, a good reason in any field of discourse, 
Mr. Toulmin believes, cannot be answered unless we understand 
the function of such discourse. ‘‘The soundest instinct,’’ he says, 
“is... to understand the meaning of words only in their con- 
texts, and to trust logic only so long as it keeps in touch with life”’ 
(p. 117). In particular, good reasoning in morals is to be judged 
in terms of criteria which are generated ‘‘by the circumstances and 
activities in which our ethical utterances play their part’’ (p. 84) : 
“The notions of ‘duty,’ of ‘obligation,’ of ‘morality,’ are derived 
from situations in which the conduct of one member of a com- 
munity prejudices the interests of another, and are to be understood 
as part of the procedure for minimizing the effects of such con- 
flicts’’ (p. 157). : 

A book note does not allow space to discuss the merits of even 
a few of Mr. Toulmin’s proposals with the care they deserve. The 
present reviewer can only report that he remains in a state of sus- 
pended belief concerning Mr. Toulmin’s account of ‘‘equity,’’ a 
conception which plays a fairly important part in Mr. Toulmin’s 
argument; nor is he at all sure that Mr. Toulmin’s ‘‘genetic’’ ac- 
count of morals does what its author wants it to do. Furthermore, 
there are a few places, particularly in Mr. Toulmin’s discussion of 
the relation of religion to science and to ethics, where he may ride 
his horse a bit too hard. Mr. Toulmin’s willingness to take the 
“‘figurative’’ discourse of religion seriously is refreshing; and he 
is both imaginative and humane in his discussion of the roots of 
religion in experience. But since he himself asserts that religion 
asks ‘‘literally nonsensical’’ questions,—something he does not say 
about ethics —it is a little hard to follow him when he suggests 
that religion has an appropriate “‘logic’”’ of its own. Or are we 
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to take this ‘‘figuratively’’ too, as when we speak of ‘‘the logic of 
the heart’’? 

These are, however, really minor points in the face of Mr. 
Toulmin’s accomplished elaboration of the position that an analysis 
of language cannot be disengaged from the study of its functioning 
as a phase of purposive behavior. Obviously influenced by the 
therapeutic positivism of Wittgenstein, Mr. Toulmin does more than 
suggest how philosophy can be cured from its addiction to certain 
puzzles which are like ‘‘a private game’’ (p. 62) ; he also suggests 
how it can keep its health by concerning itself with a game that 
is public and has clearer rules. His book joins a high degree of 
analytic sophistication with a humane and large view of philosophy. 
In addition, Mr. Toulmin has a talent for finding the illuminating 
illustration, whether taken from the sciences or from literature; 
and he writes with wit, candor, and a beautiful lucidity. He has 
written a book which uses the best tools of British analytic philos- 
ophy to correct that philosophy at its weakest point. It should do 
much to add to the growing, and what I think are the justifiable, 
suspicions of the premises of ‘‘value-theory’’ as something different 
from a theory of decision-making. 


C. F. 


Morals in Evolution. A Study of Comparative Ethics. L. T. Hos- 
HousE. Seventh Edition. With a New Introduction by Morris 
GinsBerG. London: Chapman and Hall. 1951. liv, 648 pp. 
$5.00. 


This re-issue of Professor Hobhouse’s classic contains a long 
and informative introduction by Professor Morris Ginsberg, which 
shows the place of this book in Hobhouse’s intellectual development 
and in the intellectual atmosphere of his times. Professor Gins- 
berg’s explanation of Hobhouse is in some ways more difficult than 
the thing explained; but the introduction succeeds in showing the 
importance of Hobhouse’s work, and serves to re-emphasize its con- 
temporary applicability. As Professor Ginsberg says, ‘‘Now we 
are confronted with new waves of irrationalism. .. . The task of 
the realistic humanitarian to-day is . . . harder than it was when 
Hobhouse wrote. But in essentials the problem is the same. It 
is to ascertain the conditions of rational self-direction and this 
requires, on the one hand, a development of the social sciences to 
enlarge our knowledge of the possibilities open to mankind, and, 
on the other, of social philosophy to deepen our insight into the 
ends in which man can find fulfillment.’’ 


C. F. 
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Freedom and Reason. Studies in Philosophy and Jewish Culture 
in Memory of Morris Raphael Cohen. Edited by Salo W. 
Baron, Ernest Nagel, and Koppel S. Pinson. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press. 1951. viii, 468 pp. $5.00. 


The thirty essays in this volume are divided into three sections, 
one on Cohen’s philosophy, one on themes in philosophy and the 
social sciences which makes but passing reference to Cohen, and one 
on various themes connected either with Jewish social history or 
with Jewish scholarship. The result is, as was to be expected, a 
volume whose only unity is the piety to the man in whose memory 
it was published. 

This is in a way unfortunate, for many of the essays included 
contain interesting and important thoughts which will probably 
never be looked for in a book of this kind. People who wish to 
know more of Cohen will of course consult it and they will be richly 
rewarded not only in those articles whose purpose is to praise him, 
but also in one by Bronstein whose purpose is frankly critical. 
But who would think of looking in such a memorial volume for the 
essay on emergence by Mandelbaum which makes distinctions which 
no student of that topic would wish to miss, or for Nagel’s brilliant 
and incisive study of causality in recent physics which is bound to 
be lost here, or for McKeon’s treatment of historical evidence which 
deals almost exclusively with medieval intellectual history in which 
Cohen had but the faintest interest? In fact, with the exception 
of the first five essays in this book, there is no more logical reason 
why they should have been printed here than in any other 
Festschrift or memorial volume. 

None of this means to suggest that the volume has been per- 
functorily edited or written. On the contrary, it is the great in- 
terest of all the articles which makes one deplore their appearance 
here. One can read this miscellany and learn something ef im- 
portance on every page. For that very reason possible readers 
must be advised that the subtitle—and for that matter, the title— 
should not be considered any indication of what the volume con- 
tains. It does give some evidence of the width of Cohen’s friend- 
ships, as well as of the complexity of his interests, for I doubt 
whether anyone would have contributed an article which did not 
in some way reflect the mind of the man in whose memory it has 
been printed. But unless one were to go through the contents in 
detail, one could only tell one’s readers not to be misled by the 
Occasion on which the book was printed but to look into it whatever 
their major problems may be. They will then find that there is 
grist for their mill and aplenty. ~ 


G. B. 
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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
NOTES AND NEWS 


THe AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, EASTERN DIVISION 
Forty-E1ightH ANNUAL MEETING ° 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
December 27-29, 1951 


THuRSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
2:30 P.M. 
The Causal Theory of Meaning (Symposium). Papers by 
Roderick M. Chisholm, Y. H. Krikorian. 
The Conception of Law in Science (Symposium). Papers by 
A. P. Ushenko, Albert Hofstadter. 
The History of Philosophy. ‘‘Schelling’s Conception of a 
‘Positive’ Philosophy,’’ by E. L. Fackenheim. ‘‘ What Plato 
Sees in Socrates,’’ by R. C. Lodge. ‘‘Philosophy and the 
Historic Moment,’’ by Charles Malik. 
5:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 
8:00 p.m. Smoker. 


Frmay, DECEMBER 28 
9:15 a.m. 
Is There a Priori Knowledge of Synthetic Statements? (Sympo- 
sium). Papers by Rulon Wells, Wilfrid S. Sellars. 
Utility and Obligation (Symposium). Papers by Stuart Brown, 
Jr., Herbert W. Schneider. 
2:00 p.m. 
The Principle of Individuation (Symposium). Papers by Vic- 
tor Lowe, Elizabeth Lane Beardsley. . 
What is Philosophy of History? (Symposium). Papers by 
Maurice H. Mandelbaum, Lewis S. Feuer, Horace L. Friess. 
4:30 p.m. Tea. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet. Presidential Address: ‘‘Philosophy and Ritu- 
alism,’’ by George Boas. 


Saturpay, DECEMBER 29 
9:15 a.m. 

The Experiential Element in Knowledge (Symposium). Pa- 
pers by Hans Reichenbach, Nelson Goodman, Clarence I. 
Lewis. 

2:30 p.m. 

The Philosophical Postulates of Physics (Joint Symposium with 
Section L, A. A. A. S., and the Philosophy of Science Asso- 
ciation). Papers by Arthur W. Burks, Henry Margenau, 
Herbert Feigl. 
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Cultural Relativism (Joint Symposium with Section H, A. A. 
A. §.). Papers by Clyde Kluckhohn, Ralph Linton, Philip 
B. Rice. 
Group MEETINGS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


11:00 am. The Association for Realistic Philosophy. ‘‘Natural 
Law and Some Problems of Modern Ethics,’’ by John Wild. 
10:00 p.m. The Peirce Society. Annual Business Meeting. 


Frmay, DECEMBER 28 
The Association for Symbolic Logic 
9:30 a.m. 

‘*On Primitive Terms of Logic,’’ by Henry Hiz. 

‘“‘The Hypothesis That All Classes are Nameable,’’ by John 
Myhill. 

‘*A Note on Pseudomodels,’’ by John G. Kemeny. 

‘‘A Topological Proof of the Completeness Theorem of 
Lowenheim-Skolem-Gédel,’’ by Evert W. Beth. 

‘On the Definition of Substitution, Replacement, and Allied 
Notions in an Abstract Formal System,’’ by Haskell B 
Curry. : 

2:00 P.M. 

‘‘The Problem of Simplifying Truth Functions,’’ by W. V. 
Quine. 

‘*A Semantics without Ontology,’’ by R. M. Martin. 

‘*A Definition of Logical Truth for Finitary Concepts,’’ by 
Frederic B. Fitch. 

‘*On the Number of Elements in Models of Axiom Systems Be- 
longing to the Predicate Calculus of First Order,’’ by Evert 
W. Beth. 





Members elected to the Executive Committee of the Mountain- 
Plains Philosophical Conference for 1951-52 are Paul Crissman, 
Chairman, William P. Kent, Secretary-Treasurer, and Francis J. 
Moriarty, Edward S. Robinson, Charles W. Wallraff, and W. H. 
Werkmeister. The Sixth Annual Meeting will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Edward S. Robinson, Hubert G. Alexander, 
and Edward S. Machle were elected to address the meeting on 
‘Symbols in Science,’’ ‘‘Symbols in Art,’’ and ‘‘Symbols in Re- 
ligion,’’ respectively. Persons elected to membership at the Fifth 
Annual Meeting are: Percy M. Baldwin, Robert W. Bretall, Walter 
S. Beebe, James H. Buchanan, Robert W. Craig, J. R. Dibble, 
R. D. Goggins, John P. Jelinek, Frank H. H. King, Ivan Little, 
William R. McKenzie, Burton Metzler, J. Nelson, John I. Reardon, 
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Edward S. Robinson, M. R. Schneck, Richard Sephton, William C. 
Tremmel, Charles W. Wallraff, and George L. Williams. 





At the 57th meeting of the Creighton Club, held at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., on October 27-28, Professor Raymond F. 
Piper of Syracuse University reviewed Beyond Mythology by Pro- 
fessor Richard W. Boynton of the University of Buffalo, and Pro- 
fessor Boynton replied. In addition, papers were read by Profes- 
sor Dorion Cairns on ‘‘Husserl’s Concepts of Intentionality and of 
Phenomenological Reduction’’ and by Professor Justus Hartnach 
on ‘‘The Alleged Privacy of Experience.’’ 





Dr. Leone Vivante of Italy has come to the United States as ex- 
change professor on the Fulbright Program. He is scheduled to 
give a course of lectures at Duke University, and then expects to 
visit universities in the west. 

Dr. Vivante is the author of a series of distinguished philosophi- 
eal works of which two are in English, Intelligence in Expression, 
1925, and Notes on the Originality of Thought, 1939. Faber and 
Faber of London have just published a volume of his entitled E'ng- 
lish Poetry and Its Contribution to the Knowledge of a Creative 
Principle. T.S. Eliot has written a preface. 

Chairmen of philosophy departments who may wish to extend 
invitations to Dr. Vivante and others who may wish to communi- 
cate with him may address him in care of the Department of Phi- 
losophy, Duke University. 





Professor Campbell Crockett of the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of Cincinnati has received a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for the current year, and is spending the first half of 
the year at the University of Michigan. The field of his research 
is semantics. 





Professor Y. P. Mei, the distinguished Chinese scholar, has 
been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Cincinnati for the term of Professor Crockett’s absence. Profes- 
sor Mei while at Cincinnati is giving a year’s course in Chinese 
philosophy. 





Professor Paul A. Schilpp of Northwestern University has spent 
some months in India on a Fulbright grant gathering materials for 
a book called The Philosophy of Radhakrishnan which will be pub- 
lished this Fall by Tudor as part of its ‘‘Library of Living Philos- 
ophers’’ series. 





